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Ancient Records of Egypt: Historical Documents from the Earliest 
Times to the Persian Conquest. Collected, edited, and trans- 
lated with commentary by James Henry Breasted, Ph.D. 
Vol. I, The First to the Seventeenth Dynasties; Vol. II, The 
Eighteenth Dynasty; Vol. Ill, The Nineteenth Dynasty; Vol. IV, 
The Twentieth to the Twenty-sixth Dynasties. Chicago : The 
University of Chicago Press, 1906. Pp. cxxvii + 1570. $15 net. 

It is now eighty-five years since Champollion first read the name of 
a native Pharaoh in hieroglyphic; his decipherments followed each other 
rapidly, and his work has gradually been perfected by succeeding genera- 
tions of scholars. At the same time, the spade, the pencil, and recently 
the camera have been busy in unearthing and recording the inscriptions 
and sculptures of ancient Egypt. In the last century histories were at 
first written from the old materials furnished by Manetho and Herodotus, 
with a few corrections, additions, or confirmations which the early deci- 
pherers were able to supply; gradually they became more and more 
independent of the Greek writers, and in 1877 Brugsch wrote a substantial 
volume of Egyptian history (expanded by the English publisher into 
two fat volumes) which he could boast to be derived entirely from the 
monuments. It was followed by many others, the excellent works of 
Wiedemann and Petrie being catalogues raisonnees of kings and monu- 
ments, while those of Markus and Ed. Meyer were summaries of historical 
results. But with the increase of material the renderings of original 
documents admitted into the text of the histories became proportionately 
more and more scanty. Those who, having the run of a great library, 
took the trouble to refer to L. D. Ill 12 or Rec. de trav. VI 20, might or 
might not be rewarded for their pains according as they were or were not 
facile readers of Egyptian writing: translations of varying merit, like the 
original texts themselves, were scattered through hundreds of volumes of 
periodicals or memoirs. An attempt was made in the seventies to collect 
versions of the most important texts both of Egypt and of Mesopotamia 
for English readers in a series of volumes entitled Records of the Past. 
Useful as it was for the time, it did not go very far and was not repeated 
in any other country. The work of the last quarter of a century has 
been sufficient to render even the best of the old translations obsolete. 
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Now at length Professor Breasted, a distinguished member of that 
Berlin school which has been the chief factor in the progress of our knowl- 
edge of the Egyptian language, has given us, through the medium of 
The University of Chicago Press, a corpus of translations of the historical 
texts of Egypt. With the necessary analyses, introductions, and com- 
mentaries, they fill no less than four volumes, making 1,500 pages of close 
print. To incorporate any substantial part of these into a history would 
be obviously out of the question ; apart from their mere bulk, there is 
nearly always a great proportion of matter that would be entirely irrele- 
vant in such a work. Yet no real student can afford to neglect it when 
accessible. For ease of reference, Breasted has divided the introductions 
and translations into brief paragraphs with running numbers in each 
volume; thus in his admirable History, which has appeared at the same 
time with these translations, he is able to provide full guidance to the 
sources of information by the briefest possible references at the bottom 
of each page to volume and paragraph of the Records. The gain to his 
History from this is immense, and of the same character will be the gain 
to every student of Egyptian lore. The labor involved in gathering the 
material must have been very great. Professor Breasted himself tells us 
that it has occupied him ten years, and many of us know with what rapidity 
he works. Some of these texts had never been published; much, though 
published, had never been translated; and all, whether published or 
not, had to be revised wherever possible, either with the originals or with 
photographs or squeezes, all the copies at the same time being collated; 
and then fresh translations had to be made. So swift is the progress of 
the subject that several newly unearthed documents have had to be hur- 
riedly incorporated at the last moment, and others have been found too 
late for insertion. Perhaps these may find their way into a supplement or 
a new edition in some not too distant future. Needless to say, Breasted 's 
researches have made accessible a vast amount of material that has never 
before been utilized for history, and new points have been brought out 
by him from the best-known texts. 

So much having been said, does anything remain to be done but to 
invite the reader to procure the History at once (if he has not already 
done so), and thence proceed to study the Records on which it is founded ? 
But perhaps a few words may be devoted to characterizing some of the 
records themselves. 

The chief among the scanty documents of the Old Kingdom or "Em- 
pire" is a fragment of annals reaching back from the Fifth Dynasty as 
far as history can penetrate. It is hardly more than a scrap; it estab- 
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lishes, however, the important fact that annals were systematically 
kept in Egypt and shows their character: an annual note of royal 
buildings, endowments, and festivals, together with any military expedi- 
tions, and a record of the height of the Nile at the inundation. The Old 
Kingdom records indicate a high ideal among the wealthy and powerful 
princes of the time: 

O all ye people of the Cerastes-Mountain; O ye great lords of other nomes 
who shall pass by this tomb, I, Henku, tell good things: .... I gave bread to 
the hungry of the Cerastes-Mountain, I clothed him who was naked therein. 
I filled its shore with cattle and its lowlands with flocks. I satisfied the wolves 
of the mountain and the falcons of heaven with the flesh of flocks [a very early 
trace of veneration of animals belonging to species locally sacred, as Breasted 
duly explains], I speak no lie: for I was one beloved of his father, praised of 
his mother, excellent in character to his brother, and amiable to his sister (Vol. 
I, p. 126). 

Under the Twelfth Dynasty (Vol. I, p. 306) we have the first mention 
of an expedition to Syria. Cedars of Lebanon had been brought to Egypt 
(through the port of Byblos) as early as the Third Dynasty (Vol. I, p. 66). 
But throughout the New Kingdom or "Empire" Syria, or a large part of 
it, was under Egyptian domination, only interrupted by occasional revolts, 
and the documents in the second and third volumes are crowded with 
references to it. On p. 264 of Vol. Ill is the famous and unique mention 
of Israel from the stela of victories of the fifth year of Merneptah. 

At the beginning of the seventh century b. c, Egypt comes into the 
range of definite Greek history, and about the same time the cuneiform 
and biblical records are singularly enlightening. It is lamentable to see 
how little information can be obtained at this time and onward from the 
Egyptian inscriptions. The supremely interesting period of the Twenty- 
Sixth Dynasty, the dynasty of Psammetichus, Necho, Hophra, and Amasis, 
is represented by but 40 pages in the Records as against 427 for the 
Eighteenth Dynasty; and further, on the cuneiform side, that elusive 
figure Nebuchadrezzar has contributed almost nothing by his inscriptions 
to help out the accounts in the Bible and Herodotus. 

When the promised Index to these translated records has been issued, 
Professor Breasted may be cordially congratulated on having begun 
and ended a great task, by the successful accomplishment of which he 
has put the study of Egyptian history on an entirely new footing. 

F. Li. Griffith 
Riversvale. England 



